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GREENHOUSE SPRAYING 


demands an insecticide that isnon- 
poisonous, that won't discolor, 
that cannot burn the most tender 
growths, that is effective against 
H practically all pests commonly 
found in the greenhouse. 


For this purpose there is no better 
spray than 





PYRETHRUM CONCENTRATE 


. a combination of powerfully 
insecticidal vegetable substances 
and therefore safe to use on the 
most delicate growths. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
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Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Ask for Samples 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 














FOR HARDY STOCK 


send to 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 
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SFT out Japanese lily bulbs as soon as they are available. Keep the soil 
heavily mulched where the bulbs are to go to prevent it from freezing. 
Plant the Gold Band Lily, Lilium auratum, from nine to twelve inches 
deep in average soil. The showy Japanese lily, L. speciosum, should go ten 
inches deep. 

Have a Christmas tree for the birds outside your window, or hang dried 
fruit, cracked nuts, berries and suet on the boughs of a nearby evergreen. 


| Special wild bird food mixtures are available. These little neighbors more 





than pay for their keep in cleaning weed seeds and harmful grubs from 
our gardens, even at this time of the year. 

Poison Ivy is best eradicated at this time of the year. Use gauntlet gloves 
and dig out the plants. If impossible to burn them at once, pile them in an 
out-of-the-way place to dry for burning next Spring. Severe attacks of 
poison may be received from contact with smoke from the plants when 
burned. 

Force lily-of-the-valley pips in pots of bulb fiber, peat moss or sand 
giving them a high temperature from the very start and keep the pot in a 
dark moist place until the tops are well formed. 

Store the garden seats and other furniture for the Winter. Urns should 
not be allowed to become filled with water. 

Put stakes and other guards at the corners of the lawn to keep children 
and other persons from crossing. 

Some of the climbing roses in the North, notably Emily Gray, are not 
entirely hardy. The plants should be taken from their supports and laid on 
the ground to be covered with soil, salt hay or other material for the Winter. 














Announcing 
THE WILT-LESS 
FLOWER CUTTER 


Endorsed by Floriculture Experts 


Makes a clean, slicing cut: slant-wise. Eliminates cell 
clogging. Aids water absorption. 


Shears and Knives Go to Discard 
Flowers keep longer “The Wilt-Less Way” 


Chrome plated, in gift box — $1.50 Cash 
THE ULLMAN CO. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Sutton’s Ostrich Plume Asters 
Seed Packets, 60c and 35c 


Special Offer of 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


and Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue 


for $1.25 


Here is your opportunity to get acquainted 
with Sutton’s Seeds — England’s Best — 
the kind known and grown all over the 
world because of their superior quality 
and loveliness. The big 1934 Catalogue is 
also a complete guide to flower growing. 
Alone, it costs 35 cents. For $1.25 (Inter- 
national Money Order) we will send you 
the Catalogue and packets of four choice 
varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, including: 
LAVATERA (Mallow) — Sutton’s Loveliness 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII — Sutton’s Purity 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 


ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King. (Scarlet Flame) The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 

These four packets represent outstanding vari- 
eties which cannot fail to delight all who 
grow them. In the Catalogue you will also 
find many varieties of flowers, seeds of which 
can be had only from Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Send 

your order today. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Dept. C-10 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Gypsophila paniculata var: pacifica 
PINK BABY’S BREATH 
Field plants 75 cents each 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Summit, N. J. 


Catalog of distinctive plants 





Orchid Growers 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2'42-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Autumn Flower Show in Boston 


A Japanese garden set up by Japanese with 
material imported from Japan for the purpose was the 
dominating feature of the Autumn exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., from November 23 to November 26. This garden was 
sponsored by the Japan Society of Boston, of which W. 
Cameron Forbes is president and George W. Tupper secretary. 
The exhibit included a tea house, a water wheel, a brook, 
characteristic Japanese accessories and a viewing garden in 
the Japanese manner containing chrysanthemums of great 
beauty. This remarkable exhibit was awarded a gold medal. 

The show as a whole had many other unusual features. 
The main exhibition hall contained only chrysanthemums, 
including a large number of immense hanging chrysanthe- 
mums weighing about 150 pounds each, suspended from the 
ceiling. The walls of the hall were masked by dried cattails, 
some 30,000 of which had been gathered from the swamps 
of greater Boston in the course of the Summer. Two tall 
fences made of cattails and bamboo supported lovely cascade 
chrysanthemums, this being the first time that these flowers 
had been seen in variety in Boston. The first prize for cascades 
was awarded to Edwin S. Webster (Peter Arnott, gardener). 


The center of the hall was occupied by a very lovely bed of 
chrysanthemums in two colors—yellow and bronze—set up 
by Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren of Newport (Joseph 
Winsock, gardener). This exhibit was awarded a gold medal. 
Alfred Fraser of Wellesley received first for a unique garden 
arranged in the Japanese manner with chrysanthemums under 
a bamboo shelter. A group of chrysanthemums shown by 
Charles C. Walker (Wm. McBean, gardener) won a gold 
medal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson of Boston possess one of the 
finest collections of Japanese dwarf trees to be found in 
America. Some of these trees are 200 years old, although only 
a few feet high. They have seldom been exhibited but were 
placed on display at this exhibition in the Japanese manner 
under a bamboo shelter with cloth of gold screens to set them 
off. They were awarded a gold medal. A collection of orna- 
mental cabbages in different colors attracted much interest 
and won a silver medal for Phillip Horton Smith of Salem. 

The Gardner Museum in Boston has long been noted for 
its lovely interior garden, which is kept filled with flowers 
from a special greenhouse maintained for that purpose. 
Among these flowers are very choice chrysanthemums. A 
special display of these flowers, many of them never before 
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exhibited, was made on the stage in the lecture hall, with a 
very effective bamboo setting. A chrysanthemum border by 
Edwin S. Webster won a gold medal. Other borders were 
staged by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall (George Palmer, gardener), 
and Ernest Borowski of Norwood. 

Exhibits from Elmer D. Smith, Adrian, Mich., included 
White Vermong and Bronze Nerissa, two fine new exhibition 
varieties. The collection of his newer seedlings contained a fine 
bright yellow variety named Secretary Nehrling and Mrs. 
J. A. Stahelin, Golden Topaz, Columbus Dispatch and a 
wonderful new dark pink named Pink Glow. 

A shipment from V. R. De Petris of Grosse Point, Mich., 
contained a fine lot of new yellow chrysanthemums, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, awarded a silver medal, and Pride of 
Michigan, a deep golden yellow incurved variety. 

The University of Illinois of Urbana sent a collection of 
new seedlings. Baur % Steinkamp of Indianapolis, Ind., sent 
a fine vase of the new variegated carnation Chief Kokomo 
and a vase of Legal ‘Tender pompons. 

The lecture hall contained several fine exhibits of orchids, 
the first prizes going to Mrs. Albert C. Burrage of Man- 
chester, Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill and Butter- 
worth’s of Framingham. Mrs. Burrage’s group contained two 
remarkable plants of Arachnanthe lowet. A gold medal for 
an orchid group went to Thomas Roland, Inc. of Nahant. 
Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. won a silver medal. 

Splendid Winter-flowering begonias were shown by Mr. 
Gustave Brandin of Brookline, Mrs. Theodore E. Brown of 
Milton and Mr. Edwin S. Webster. Many other flowers were 
on exhibition, among them a new carnation Bonanza, shown 
by the Sim Carnation Company and a new echeveria ex- 
hibited by Samuel J. Goddard of Framingham. 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society con- 
ducted an exhibit of Christmas wreaths in which 40 garden 
clubs made entries. The first prize was awarded to the Beacon 
Hill Garden Club, second to the Worcester Garden Club and 
third to the West Roxbury Garden Club. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held in the auditorium of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America building, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, November 15, with the president, 
Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, in the chair. 

Announcement was made of the re-election of the following 
members to the executive council to serve for a three-year term, 
beginning January 1, 1934: Mrs. William T. Elliott, Mr. 
F. E. Dixon, Mr. George L. Farnum, Mr. F. R. Furness, Mr. 
S. S. Pennock, Mr. William J. Serrill, and Mr. C. F. C. Stout. 
Mr. William Warner Harper and Mr. Thomas W. Sears were 
elected to serve until December 31, 1934, to fill unexpired 
terms. (The council is composed of 21 members, seven of 
whom are elected each November for a three-year period. If 
vacancies occur, during the year, they are filled by the execu- 
tive council at any regular meeting but must be confirmed at 
the November election. ) 

The president reported that the present membership of the 
society is 3,540, as against 3,682 members the first of the year. 
Five hundred members have been added and 642 lost, resulting 
in a net loss of 142 during the current year. He deplored the 
death of Mr. John P. Habermehl, who had been a member of 
the executive council for nine years, and president of the Phila- 
delphia Flower Show, Inc., since 1929, and who was one of 
Philadelphia's leading florists. 

The secretary also spoke of the membership and finances 
but in more detail, and then reviewed the various activities of 
the year. He called attention to the fact that the library will 
remain open until 9 p.m. on Tuesdays throughout the Winter 
and said that Mr. David Rust, the society’s garden consultant, 
had reserved Mondays for personal or telephone conferences 
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in the office. On other week-days, Mr. Rust will be available 
for garden visits, as usual. 

A question box was the special feature of the meeting. About 
50 questions were received, and the secretary referred them to 
horticultural authorities, who answered them from the plat- 
form. Dr. E. P. Felt, chief entomologist of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories in Stamford, Conn, and formerly New 
York State entomologist, answered questions about insect 
pests and diseases. Dr. J. Horace McFarland gave information 
about roses, Dr. Edgar T. Wherry of the botanical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania answered questions about 
plant relationships, soil acidity and plant pathology, while 
Mr. David Rust advised in regard to transplanting trees and 
shrubs, and other practical garden matters. 


Two Rock Garden Societies Under Way 

Within the last few weeks, two rock garden societies have 
sprung into existence in the United States. On November 13, 
a committee held a meeting in New York City to draw up a 
preliminary draft of the constitution and by-laws. This com- 
mittee will meet again on December 13 to consider further 
details. The by-laws provide for regional vice-presidents 
under whose direction meetings and exhibitions will be held 
in their respective regions. The annual meeting of this society 
will be held on March 21, 1934. 

It is the plan of the New York organization to enroll its 
members in all states from coast to coast. Rock and alpine 
plant specialists and enthusiasts will apparently be eligible 
for membership. 

The committee on organization consists of Mrs. Cameron 
Clark of Fairfield, Conn.; Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise of Greens 
Farms, Conn.; Mr. T. H. Everett of the New York Botanical 
Garden; Mr. Montague Free of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden; 
Mr. Marcel LePiniec of Bergenfield, N. J.; Mr. Robert 
Lemmon, managing editor of House and Garden; and Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout of Short Hills, N. J. Communications in 
regard to this society should be directed to Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Hansell, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Rock Garden Society of the Middle West has already 
been formed and its object will be to publish a four-page 
leaflet once a month. It will put its effort on short courses of 
one-day schools to show people how to build rock gardens. 
The aim is said to be to reach the man with the backyard 
garden. There are other ambitious projects on the schedule 
which will be followed out later in the season. The annual 
membership dues have been set at $2.00 a year. Stuart E. 
Alberg of Madison, Wis., is the secretary. 


The Rutledge (Pa.) Horticultural Society 


The Rutledge Horticultural Society of Rutledge, Pa., held 
its annual meeting and banquet on November 18. David Rust, 
consultant in horticulture of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, was the guest of honor, and was presented with an 
electric mantel clock in recognition of the assistance he has 
given the society in past years. Twelve years ago Mr. Rust 
went to Rutledge and managed the first flower show of the 
society. He has been a judge at every show since. This society 
is now holding five shows each year. It has a membership of 
300. It is called a cottage garden society and a wonderful com- 
munity spirit exists among the members. E. A. Weiss is presi- 


* dent and W. A. Whittaker, secretary. 


New England Dahlia Society Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Dahlia Society of New England, 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on November 5, resulted 
in the election of the following officers: President, Orman P. 
Reach, East Lynn; vice-presidents, M. F. Heaphy, Beverly, 
E. F. Simmons, West Roxbury; secretary, A. E. Thatcher, 
23 Hamlet Street, Uphams Corner; and treasurer, E. W. 
Darling, New Bedford. 
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Petunia nana compacta Pink Gem was a gold medal winner in the past season’s competition 


AN ALL-AMERICAN SELECTION OF ANNUALS 


Results of a nation-wide vote 
giving rich promise for 1934. 


ing their all-American favorites among the novelties in 

annual flowers. Trials were conducted in the different 
parts of the country the past season and all novelties scrutinized 
by experts. The candidates for a place of honor in the flower 
world were originated by prominent seed growers in the 
United States and foreign countries. The voting was done 
by mail and the final results have now been made available 
by W. Ray Hastings, chairman, of Alabama. Four gold 
medals were awarded, other honors 
consisting of six awards of merit 
and five of special mention. 

The significance of this all- 
American selection for 1934 is that 
these flowers undoubtedly will re- 
ceive a prominent place in the seed 
catalogues of next Spring and sub- 
sequently will be tried by home 
gardeners in all parts of the country. 
Naturally enough, the first gold 
medal winner is the calendula 
Chrysantha or Sunshine which 
already has been brought to the 
attention of the readers of Hortt- 
culture. 

A distinct type of petunia is 
found in the second gold medal 
winner, the variety being Pink 
Gem. This novelty is a forerunner 
of a race of miniature petunias. The 
plants are very compact, growing 
only about six inches high and being 
smothered with good-sized flowers 


On ton te in the manner of sportsmen, are now select- 





The giant scabiosa has curled petals 


colored different tones of pink. The habit of growth makes 
this variety particularly adapted to the rock garden and 
window box, but it will also be useful for bedding and 
edging purposes. The suggestion is made that it be used with 
dwarf blue ageratum. 

A larkspur, the variety Rosemond, is a third gold medal 
winner. It is of the tall, double, stock-flowered type. The 
color is pure rose. Amateurs will have to be patient in waiting 
for this variety, because it probably will not be seen in the 
catalogues until 1935, 

The fact that a linaria won the fourth gold medal may 
shock people into realizing that this annual is after all a 
valuable garden flower which up to 
the present has not been appreciated. 
Linarias, incidentally, are like mini 
ature snapdragons. The gold medal 
winner is the variety Fairy Bouquet, 
which resembles somewhat the 
Maroccana hybrids except that the 
new strain is more compact in 
growth, averaging eight inches. It 
bears unusually large flowers in an 
assortment of colors including rose, 
yellow, pink, lavender, carmine, red, 
violet, white and salmon. The 
dainty plants flower quickly from 
seed. This variety is an English 
origination. 

From Denmark comes one of the 
award of merit winners, the verbena 
Dannebrog. The medium-sized 
flowers are an intense scarlet con- 
trasting with a white eye. The vari- 
ety is particularly recommended for 
bedding purposes because of its very 
compact growth. The originator 
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The chrysanthemum Eldorado is a new annual variety 
awarded special mention 





The hunnemannia Sunlight ts a new variety of tulip poppy 
winning an award of merit 


makes the claim that the plants come true to type. The size 
of aster plants has been greatly increased in the award of 
merit winner, the Los Angeles aster. This new giant strain is 
said to grow three feet tall with unusually large flowers. 

Colors of the annual Canterbury bells introduced last sea- 
son have now been fixed so that named varieties are available, 
one being Liberty Bell, which gained an award of merit this 
year. The color is dark violet-blue. It will be remembered that 
the annual Canterbury bell flowers in six months from seed. 

The Japanese have long been working with petunias, with 
the result that the variety known as Maximum, Double 
Fringed, has been developed and produces practically 100 per 
cent double and semi-double flowers with about 60 per cent 
of giant blooms having fringed petals. Many novel colors 
will be found among the seedlings. 

The hunnemannia Sunlight, which gained an award of 
merit, should be semi-double but the blossoms this year 
showed only a small per cent of doubling. These ‘‘tulip 
poppies,’ however, are a fine clear canary yellow color and 
the flowers when cut last well. A cultural hint may be sug- 
gested here to the effect that hunnemannias are easily grown 





Los Angeles is an aster of giant size considered worthy 
of an award of merit 


and quick to bloom, but are a little slow to germinate. The 
seed should not go in the ground until it has become warm. 

An addition has been made to the dwarf bedding type of 
marigold in the Dwarf Monarch strain, which is uniformly 
one foot high. The colors are mixed, being combinations of 
orange, yellow and mahogany. This English variety should 
make a good edging plant. 

Five other novelty annuals were of sufficient merit in the 
opinion of the judges to be worthy of special mention. The 
larkspur Blue Bell is one of them. It is of the giant imperial 
type with clear light blue flowers. The verbenas Spectrum Red 
and Cerise Queen, the latter salmon-cerise, were also found 
meritorious. Others mentioned were the aster Silvery Rose, 
the chrysanthemum Eldorado and some giant hybrid mixed 
scabiosas. The scabiosa flowers grow nearly twice as large as 
those of other varieties and the plants are unusually strong. 

















THE CHRYSANTHEMUM LAST ROUND-UP 


New varieties which an expert has tested 
and approved — a few old ones, too. 


to terrific gale which whipped the Atlantic seaboard on 
August 23, played havoc with many varieties of hardy 
chrysanthemums. Within a few days the foliage had wilted 
and many plants died while others made a poor showing at 
bloom time. No doubt it was the terrible shaking and twist- 
ing about of varieties with meagre root systems which did 
the damage, because the ones with plenty of roots and a mat 
of ground foliage were not harmed. 

Aladdin seemed to be the worst sufferer. It was almost a 
total failure here and in other gardens visited. However, there 
were plenty of splendid varieties which stood the buffeting 
of the storm without any apparent damage except the loss 
of some of their lower foliage. 

Two groups of novelties gave me a great deal of pleasure 
this Fall, Cumming’s Korean hybrids, and a set of singles 
and semi-doubles originated by E. H. Michel of Riverton, 
N. J. Having spent several years trying to find hardy chrysan- 
themums which would live over Winter, the Korean hybrids 
were especially a joy for they came through last Winter 
without covering and without any loss. 

Since the flowers of Chrysanthemum coreanum will stand 
but little frost, the blooms of the hybrids cannot be expected 
to be any more frost resistant than ordinary varieties. Their 
value so far is the extra Winter hardiness of the plants and the 
lovely new shades of the single flowers. Further breeding will 
no doubt bring greater frost resistance of the flowers, as well 
as double blooms of the various types. 

Mr. Cumming is selecting mythological names for his pets 
and, very appropriately, he called the first one Mercury, ‘‘the 
messenger of the gods.”’ 

Mercury opened September 30, the first of the group to 
bloom. The three-inch flowers were bronzy red changing to 
reddish old rose. Ceres, old gold, and Apollo, terra-cotta, were 
in full bloom October 10. The latter is the most free-bloom- 
ing chrysanthemum I have seen. Mars, with three-and-one- 
half-inch, wine-red, almost crimson, flowers, bloomed Octo- 
ber 14, followed by Diana, with two-inch watermelon-pink 
flowers, the following day. October 20 gave us Daphne with 
a ‘“‘different’’ shade of pink in_ three-and-one-half-inch 
flowers, and Innocence, a dwarf, spreading plant with two- 
and-one-half-inch white flowers changing to soft pink. These 
hybrids are all single and most of them are sweetly fragrant 
in addition to the typical chrysanthemum scent. 

Two regular “‘mums’’ from the same hybridizer were also 
very fine. Granny Scovill, a big shaggy decorative of lovely 
coral bronze, on a two-foot plant which produced unbeliev- 
able quantities of flowers, bloomed October 15. It was very 
little harmed by the freeze of October 25 and attracted as 
much comment as anything in the garden. Cavalier, a two- 
inch single of unfading scarlet with a bright yellow cushion, 
was also outstanding. 

Mr. Michel’s varieties were also outstanding in their splen- 
did coloring and the freedom of bloom of the healthy plants. 
The first to open was in full bloom October 7 and the last 
by October 22. Listed in the order of their blooming, they 
are: 


Princess, very large single white 

Redskin, a large single of deep orange-scarlet changing to coppery-rose 
Amber Star, shaggy buff suffused scarlet, semi-double 

Moonlight, a large pale blush single 

The Torch, semi-double, bright orange-scarlet with a golden reverse 
Halo, deep rose single with white bases to the petals 

Sunbright, a pure yellow, single 

Enchantress, semi-double, light rose 

Warrior, deep crimson-maroon with a golden reverse, semi-double 
Unique, semi-double carmine-rose 

Indian Maid, deep orange terra-cotta, single 





Indian Maid is a new single chrysanthemum, the color of which 
is deep orange terra-cotta 


These are all splendid chrysanthemums and a great im- 
provement on older varieties of the same type. Of the older 
varieties, Early Bronze, a splendid bronze pompon, and 
Barbara Cumming, a bronzy yellow decorative, were in full 
bloom before September | and were still good at the first frost 
October 25. 

Others to bloom in September were Donald Wells, the 
English single white, which was lemon-yellow during the 
latter part of its bloom; September Queen, a splendid white 
decorative; lovely old Provence; May Ellen, the only one of 
anemone type that I have found with any great garden value 
(its pink and yellow flowers look something like Provence 
until the anemone cushion forms); and Jean Treadway, a 
pink decorative with a dark center. Jean Treadway is one of 
the most beautiful chrysanthemums I have ever grown. 

Out of some 50 untried varieties, selected from various 
catalogues, only one interested me greatly, and this was Jewel, 
a small pompon of a lovely shade of pink which increased in 
beauty with age. It bloomed October 5. 

The regular varieties gave their usual gorgeous display 
throughout October and early November. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DWARF OENOTHERA 


ENOTHERAS in the larger sizes have long been used in 
sunny, well-drained spots. Recent experiments with a 
dwarf variety has proved it attractive and hardy in the 
rock garden. Oenothera mexicana rosea is a charming low 
shrub sprawling and tipped with pink flowers with deep rose 
tips. Altogether it makes an excellent addition to any rockery 
since it starts blooming in late June and carries through July 
to early August. It is typical of its family in foliage and flower 
but stays well within accepted rock garden limits, never ex- 
ceeding six inches in height. Another variety called pusilla 
has orangy yellow flowers and is also dwarf and attractive. 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 
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“Tristhorpe” 


A Gold Medal 
Garden 


**TRISTHORPE,” the Shrews- 

bury estate for which Dr. and 
Mrs. Homer Gage have been given 
a large gold medal by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has 
been developed through many years 
of careful thought and planning. 
It includes a sunken green garden, 
an iris garden, a perennial garden, 
a Japanese garden, a rock garden 





and two lovely intimate gardens, 
one on each side of the old- 
fashioned house. Beyond the gar- 
dens are deep woods, through 
which a vista has been cut to give 
a view of Mt. Monadnock and 
Mt. Wachusett. 











The Japanese garden at “‘Iristhorpe’’ has many interesting details carefully copied from the gardens of Japan 
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The stone steps leading into the iris garden are patterned after those on a famous old English estate 








Most of the horticultural activities at ‘‘Iristhorpe’’ center around the beautiful iris garden 
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BURNING WEEDS WITH A TORCH 
Feces useful device for destroying weeds by burning has 


come on the market. The instrument is nothing more 
than a modified and enlarged plumber’s torch, burning kero- 
sene instead of gasoline. We have used this torch for the past 
three years for many of our most persistent weeds. The torch 
is best adapted to small places although there are large sizes 
which can be used in more extensive operations. In fact, some 
of the railroads now use the same principle to burn the weeds 
that grow between the rails, these burners being attached to 
a specially constructed car. 

Destroying weeds by burning has in some places many ad- 
vantages over other methods, particularly in tennis courts, 
walks, drives, and around frames and buildings where it is not 
necessary to cultivate, and hand weeding is very expensive. 

In gardens where chickweed, purslane and other quick 
seeding weeds are common, the torch is invaluable. It must, 
however, be used often to get the weeds just as they are starting 
as it takes less time to kill small weeds than large ones. Plants 
must be set in rows in order to use the torch to best advantage 
and a little practice will enable the operator to go quite close 
to the plants without injuring them. In burning grass from 
walks, drives and tennis courts, it will be necessary to go over 
the ground twice. The first day kills the grass and the second 
entirely burns it up. Such deep-rooted grass as quack grass can 
be killed by several burnings, for although quack grass will 
sprout after two or three burnings it will seldom survive four. 

We have found the torch very valuable in preparing seed 
beds in frames. After the beds are prepared and smoothed, the 
torch is passed slowly over them and most of the weed seed 


near the surface is killed. Better still if the beds can be prepared . 


a week in advance of seeding, the weed seed will sprout and 
the torch kills the young weed seedlings readily. Seed can then 
be sown on a weed-free surface provided that the surface is 
not stirred to bring up a new lot of weed seed, and the flower 
or vegetable seed covered with sterile soil, peat or sand. 

The same method holds true with seed sown in the open. 
Prepare the soil as usual, open the rows for the seed, pass the 
torch slowly over the row, sow the seed, and cover with sand, 
peat, or sterile soil and you will have few weeds to bother the 
young seedlings. 

These torches are often used in poultry houses, dog kennels, 
and in stables, but care must be taken to prevent fires. As a 
rule the torch burns about a gallon of kerosene an hour so that 
the cost of operating is very small. 

The torch would seem to have possibilities in destroying 
some kinds of insects, but our experience only extends to tent 
caterpillars in low shrubbery and to gypsy moths when the 
latter are crawling on the ground. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 
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GARDEN AWARDS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


i’ is announced that the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has made the following awards on recommendation of the 
committee on gardens: 

Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury, the society's large gold 
medal from the Hunnewell Fund, for an estate which includes 
several unusual gardens of great excellence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, the society’s large gold 
medal for a rose garden in Quissett, which is considered the 
outstanding rose garden in New England and one of the finest 
in America. 

Mrs. Stephen Weld, the society’s gold medal for gardens at 
Wareham which show the result of great taste and much skill. 

Miss Grace Edwards of Beverly Farms, a silver medal for a 
lovely intimate garden. 

Mr. Charles O. Blood, a silver medal for an unusual garden 
at Lynnfield Center. 

Mrs. Dana Osgood of Hopedale, a blue ribbon certificate 
for a charming garden in the woods. 

Mrs. Edith Morgan of Stockbridge, a blue ribbon certificate 
for a garden of fine proportions and great harmony. 

Mrs. Charles F. Wallace of Chestnut Hill, a blue ribbon cer- 
tificate for a lovely suburban garden. 

Mrs. Osborne Howes of Chestnut Hill, a blue ribbon cer- 
tificate for a charming garden of unusual character. 

Mrs. Ralph Hornblower of Plymouth, a blue ribbon certi- 
ficate for a superlatively fine lawn. 

Corliss Brothers of West Gloucester, a certificate for a road- 
side stand in unusually good taste. 


GARDEN AWARDS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Bin executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, upon recommendation of the committee on garden 
awards, recently voted to award medals to the following 
members of the society for their outstanding gardens: 

A gold medal to Miss Caroline Sinkler for her estate, ‘“The 
Highlands,’ at Ambler. This home has an historic back- 
ground which is responsible somewhat for the atmosphere 
and charm of the house and garden, but it is really to Miss 
Sinkler that credit is due for reclaiming it with perfect taste 
and skill. Parts of the walls which were destroyed by time 
have been replaced. The garden retains all the charm of the 
old days while offering the finish of the new. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. C. Frederic C. Stout for 
their attractive place at Ardmore. The grounds here form an 
example of both skill and taste in landscaping and planting. 
Situated on Glenn Road, overlooking the Mill Creek section, 
they are planted in such a way as to suggest extensive acreage 
and seclusion. The interest and taste of the owners are ap- 
parent in every detail. 

A silver medal to Mrs. Charles Day, ‘‘Standen,’’ Chestnut 
Hill, for an attractive garden so intimately tied-in with the 
beautiful residence as almost to seem a part of it. The whole 
possesses an intimacy and sense of seclusion that are quite 
unique. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. J. Clifford Rosengarten 
for their estate, ‘““Woodley,’’ on Mt. Moro Road, Villa Nova. 
This is a charming residence on the side of a hill, surrounded 
by the lovely rolling country once part of the estate of the 
late Moro Phillips. The planting at the entrance and around 
the house is both interesting and distinctive. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have recently been added to the 

library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

— gardener’s bed book, by Richardson Wright. Phil., Lippin- 
cott, 1933. 

Les arbres, arbustes et arbrisseaux d’ornement, by A. Camus. Paris, 
Lechevalier, 1923. 

Die begonien, by K. A. Fotsch. Stut., Ulmer, 1933. 
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HAVE found that college flower shows sometimes yield 

suggestions of unexpected value for other shows. The 
exhibition staged at the Massachusetts State College, Novem- 
ber 3-5, was particularly rich in such suggestions. The entire 
exhibition was of radial design. The central feature was a 
towering black and white pylon of modernistic design echo- 
ing the architecture of the Century of Progress. The pillar 
was surmounted with a bouquet of huge white chrysanthe- 
mums. At intervals all the lights were turned out except four 
spotlights thrown upon the gleaming pillar. The effect was 
novel indeed. 

Yet the pillar was not the only spectacular feature of the 
show. At one end of the arena two huge cornucopias made of 
cornstalks, each being about 40 feet long, spilled forth a 
harvest crop of vegetables. These cornucopias, staged by the 
department of olericulture, symbolized peace and prosperity 
after the manner of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

A novel type of model house and garden known as a 
diorama was exhibited, too. The building and garden were 
in perspective. The whole scene with a background was 
framed and set just below the eye level and at a distance of 
about 12 feet from the main aisle. The frame consisted of a 
rectangular panel over which burlap was stretched and 
painted black. The light was in back of the panel and 
thrown down on the model house and garden. It had the 
effect of a modified shadow box. 

A new source of income at Fall flower shows is suggested 
by the ‘Birchwood Farms Store’’ which was maintained by 
the students. Vegetables, fruit, flowers, corsages, berry bowls, 
pottery and garden magazines and books were on sale. The 
proceeds of the store went toward financing the show. 


OME time ago someone stated in Horticulture that Gal- 
tonia candicans was a tender bulb which must be wintered 
in the cellar. I was surprised, because I had had a large clump 
of it in a sheltered corner near the steps, with southern ex- 
posure. It grew so large, after four years, that I was obliged 
to move it. Not realizing that it was tender, I moved it to an 
open space in the garden, and gave it no protection. But it 
has come up as usual, and is growing like a weed. “‘A fool 
for luck,’’ I suppose. 
Three years ago, a friend gave me a French hydrangea, in 
a two-inch pot, warning me that it would not stand our 
Northern winters. To be truthful, I did not want it, but 
disliked to refuse the gift. In the Fall, I hastily put a shovel 
of earth over it, and left it, in its northern exposure. Next 
year, it rewarded my neglect with a large pink blossom. That 
Fall, it had grown so large that I could not cover it entirely. 
About half of the little bush was uncovered. Not more than 
two inches were frosted, and now J have eighteen large pink 
and blue flowers on it. 


§ Bes fothergillas went up 100 per cent in my estimation 
when I saw the plants of both Fothergilla monticola and 
F. major at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
on November 3. Although other shrubs had, for the most 
part, lost their foliage, the fothergillas were still in full leaf. 
But the point I wish to emphasize is that the leaves were a 
brilliant gold and red color. The great spreading shrubs with 
branches which went to the ground making a mound of 
foliage would furnish a fine display for any garden in the 
Fall. Of course, the Fall coloring is only one virtue of these 
plants for they have delightful clusters of fragrant white 
flowers early in the Spring just as the foliage is beginning to 


appear. 


The fothergillas are natives of the southeastern United 
States. They claim relationship with the witch hazel which 
they resemble to some extent in foliage. One enterprising firm 
of my acquaintance has devised the name Springscent for 
them. I heartily approve of their being given a common name 
like this if it will aid in bringing such desirable shrubs to the 
attention of more amateur gardeners. 


AM interested to learn that a state-wide landscape survey is 

being made in Massachusetts by the Trustees of Public 
Reservations, operating with the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. The purpose of this work is to note the 
location of the most typical examples of natural beauty and 
interest in the countryside and along the shore, so that they 
may be preserved by the commonwealth or by some private 
agency. In each case the survey will indicate the kind of use 
that might be made of the site without destroying the land- 
scape character. Professor H. V. Hubbard, chairman of the 
School of City Planning at Harvard, is chairman of the 
advisory committee, which includes a number of prominent 
landscape architects. 

This survey is part cf a far reaching program undertaken 
by the American Society of Landscape Architects for the con- 
servation of natural beauty throughout the country. A ques- 
tionnaire is being circulated in Massachusetts to obtain local 
recommendations as to the uses of existing areas. 

I am sure that Bradford Williams of Boston, who is in 
charge of the work, will welcome letters and photographs. 
































An architectural feature which gave a unique touch to the 
students’ flower show at Amherst, Mass. 
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PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS * 


his book, “‘Pioneering with Wildflowers,’ ‘‘to Peter 

Rabbit, in the hope that flattery will accomplish what 
traps and guns have failed to do and that the little rascal will 
let our plants alone from this time on.’’ Elsewhere in the 
book, too, Johnny Woodchuck and Jerry Muskrat are given 
due consideration, for they and many other well-known 
characters of bedtime stories make the growing of wildflowers 
a matter of eternal vigilance. 

Forgetting the people of the woods, however, Mr. Aiken 
straightway dips into the business of growing wildflowers 
with the assurance of one having many years of practical 
experience. 

The growing of wildflowers is not as difficult, apparently, 
as it has been made to appear. Even the suburbanite with an 
average home garden can gain much enjoyment from wild- 
flowers, according to Mr. Aiken. Whereas it is true that some 
native plants require an acid soil and others an alkaline one, 
yet the degree of acidity is not as important as some chemists 
and horticulturists have claimed. In the author’s opinion 
drainage is one of the most important considerations. Few 
wild plants will thrive without it. Even bog plants require 


\ X JITH delicate humor George D. Aiken has dedicated 


*‘Pioneering With Wildflowers,’’ by George D. Aiken. Published by the author, Putney, 
Vermont. Price $2.00. 





The purple fringed orchid likes rich garden soil 


good drainage. The natural way for showy and yellow lady- 
slippers to grow is upon hummocks where the crowns are 
always high and dry but the roots may go down until they 
reach perpetually moist ground. Shade, too, is a matter of 
prime consideration, for upon the quality of the shade suc- 
cess may depend. 

As for the propagation of wildflowers, the scattering of 
seeds throughout the woods and fields ‘‘is wasteful and profit- 
less.’ Only the weediest kinds will grow with this treatment. 
It is recommended instead; ‘“Wherever seed is sown the soil 
should be raked and stirred and then the seed covered. After 
germination the young plants should be protected against 
driving rains, rodents and drouth.”’ Wildflowers grown from 
seed will in many instances vary greatly in color, height and 
so forth. Kinds like the white Phlox divaricata, butterfly 
weed, white fringed polygala, hepaticas and the pink forms 
of trailing arbutus are best increased by cuttings. They may 
be rooted in a mixture of sand and peat moss kept continu- 
ally moist. 

In the Northern states, where the Winters are severe, wild- 
flowers may be given a protective mulch. There is nothing 
better for this purpose than dead leaves, in the experience of 
the author. A layer four or five inches deep is sufficient. 

A phase of growing wildflowers not usually indulged in 
by amateurs is that of forcing them indoors in late 
Winter. The instructions for doing this are not hard 
to follow. The plants should be dug in the late Fall 
and packed in soil in a shed or even out of doors and 
subjected to cold weather. Directions for forcing them 
are as follows: 


After Winter sets in, in December, these native plants may be 
brought into the cellar, thawed out gradually and planted out in 
pots, flats, terrariums, or indoor window-boxes, just as one would 
plant them out-of-doors in Springtime. They should not have too 
much sun to start with, but give them a chance to get their roots 
established before forcing them too much. In the case of those 
with fleshy roots, like the mertensia, it is well to leave them in the 
dark until they have become rooted and started to grow a little. 
The time required to bring these various wildflowers into bloom 
will vary from two weeks with hepaticas to two months with some 
of the ladyslippers, depending upon the temperature. 


It is natural that Mr. Aiken should devote one of 
the short chapters characteristic of his book, to the 
trailing arbutus. There is always some question about 
growing it. Propagation of this plant by cuttings is 
more desirable as the seeds do not come true. The cut- 
tings are made soon after the plants have finished 
flowering and the ends of runners are used, the pieces 
being three to six inches long. If kept in a moist sand 
and peat mixture, they will be well rooted by Fall. 
When transplanting them, a ball of earth should be 
taken with the roots. The plants must not be allowed 
to dry out, even after they have become thoroughly 
established. One thing to remember when growing 
trailing arbutus is that the soil must be very acid. The 
plants also do better in shade than in full sun. A mulch 
of pine needles is very beneficial particularly if the 
plants are in the sun or only partial shade. It is the 
author’s practice to cover newly set out plants with 
pine needles so that one can just see the plants through 
the needles. 

Most of the 28 chapters of the book are arranged in 
more or less catalogue style with a paragraph or two 
devoted to each plant. The secret of growing many of 
them is locked in these unpretentious paragraphs. Thus 
we learn that the pyrolas, thought by some scientists to 
be of a parasitic nature, may be successfully transplanted 
very early in the Spring or in Autumn. When the plant 
is dug, however, one must search for a creeping root 
stalk in the soil which may extend 15 inches from the 
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Burpee's A 
& Gi arde n B ook 


® Burpee’s 
Seeds 


Grow 


Burpee’s Seeds, backed 
by the famous Burpee 
guarantee, have been 
famous for 59 years as 
the best that grow. 
Write today for 
BURPEE’S 
Garden Book Free 


Describes all best flowers and vegetables. Lower 
prices. Write for it today. Beautiful new chrysan- 
themum-flowered Calendula Sunshine, pkt. worth 
25c, for only 10¢ postpaid. Write for Book free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
794 BURPEE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 


Christmas Collection 


FOR $2.50 PREPAID we will ship 6 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 








Albatross Betty Nuthall E, I. Farrington 

Aflame Com. Koehl Golden Dream 

Ave Maria Coryphee Kirchhoff’s Violet 

Marmora Mother Machree Orange Wonder 
Vanity Fair 


We will supply medium sized bulbs 
of above collection for $2.00 prepaid. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














Early American 
Metal Pot Holder 


Rustless, light pewter 
finish, hand made, pre- 
paid 3 for $2.00 — 
for 4 in. pots, West of 
St. Louis $2.25. 


FRANK COLBY 
MECHANIC STREET 
NORWALK, CONN. 


ROCK and 
ALPINE PLANTS 


Unusual types and varieties never 
before listed in nursery catalogues 
in this country. 


Fine list of Heathers, Dwarf 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


Catalogre on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden upon request. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 


At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 














welcome, but if you cannot come write for _ 


catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


iDOG-O-WAY} 


A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
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mother plant. At the end of this root stalk is the new bud 
which will form the plant during the coming season. Without 
it the mother plant will remain green for a year, after which 
it will die. 

Two hepaticas that are recommended for the woodland 
rock garden need to be in different soils if they are to thrive. 
The roundlobe hepatica, H. triloba, must have acid soil but 
the sharplobe hepatica, H. acutiloba, needs a neutral or slightly 
alkaline soil. 

Frequently the author stresses the fact that even though a 
plant may grow naturally in dry soil, it must be kept watered 
after being transplanted until it can become re-rooted. This 
is particularly true of the striped pipsissewa, Chimaphila 
maculata. A mulch of pine needles is a great help in this 
respect. 

Although the large, purple fringed orchid, Habenaria fim- 
briata, grows at an elevation of 2,000 feet or more in the 
Green Mountains, in the swamps, and along the roadside, it 
transplants easily and takes kindly to good rich garden soil 
more particularly if it is given a deeply shaded spot. The 
author describes the plant as being one that bears its beautiful 
orchid-colored flowers on stalks one to two feet tall. It pos- 
sesses “‘a strange exotic and seductive fragrance not found in 
many New England wildflowers.”’ 

The author experiences no difficulty in growing the fringed 
gentian from seed. His method is carefully outlined in chap- 
ter 25. He gives three cardinal rules to observe in growing 
it, which are: (1) sow the seed as soon as it is ripe; (2) never 
put them in acid soil; (3) do not let them dry out. Fresh 
seed can be obtained from plants growing wild but they will 
need protection when frost threatens. 

It is surprising to learn that one may have two months 
of trillium bloom in the garden with the proper selection of 
varieties. One of the easiest to grow is the snow trillium; T. 
grandiflorum, which under ideal conditions will produce 
flowers three or four inches in diameter. Curiously enough the 
blooms do not remain white, but turn pale pink at first and 
then almost light red in color. 

Wildflower enthusiasts expecting to find in this book 
suggestions on how to design and make a wildflower garden 
may be disappointed, for most of the chapters are concerned 
principally with the plants themselves, where they grow 
and in what soil, what they look like and how they may be 
cultivated in their new home. 

Valuable information is to be found on the growing of 
ladyslippers and other orchids, violets, native phlox, wild 
lilies, wild asters, ferns and hundreds of plants growing on 
the hillsides, in the woodland, in bogs and bordering streams 
and marshes. There are forty excellent plates in the 122 
pages. The indices of both botanical and common names of 
wildflowers with a separate listing of ferns are very helpful. 

















“BLUE POPPIES” 


CEDAR HILL] 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges | 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


lished in January, 1934. 





by GEORGE TAYLOR 
of The British Museum 


behaviour in gardens by 
E. H. M. COX 


with 24 Plates from photographs 
Cr 4to. £1, postage 1 shilling 
An illustrated prospectus will be sent on 
request by the publishers 











'with notes on their cultivation and 


Editor of The New Flora and Silva 


NEW FLORA AND SILVA, LTD. 
32 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 


| The only work devoted entirely to | 
these wonderful plants will be pub- | 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE: 
GENUS MECONOPSIS 





LILIES of the 


VALLEY 
An Exquisite Gift! 
Grow Them in Your Own Room all Winter 


For a succession of bloom from these fragrant 
and most intimate of flowers, plant Schling’s 
Special Forcing Pips every three weeks in a 
bowl filled with Schling’s Prepared Fibre, and 
keep well supplied with water. Pips must be 
planted as received, so place your total order 
NOW and we will ship the pips 25 at a time 
every three weeks. 

2 Schling’s Special Forcing Pips, 

including Prepared Bulb Fibre $2.50 

SS Pee GRE BeOee 2c ccccvccece 4.00 

100 Pips (shipped 25 every 3 


weeks) with 6 lbs. fibre .. 14.00 
12 Pips planted in gift bowl of 
exquisite pottery .......... 5.00 


NEW ARRIVALS! 

Two Important Novelties for 1934 
The New Annual Canterbury Bells in 
2 Separate Colors—Bloom in less than 

6 months from seed! 


ANGELUS BELL, an art shade of deep rose, and 
LIBERTY BELL, a lovely deep violet-blue, will 
bring the glory that is June to your garden 


next Fall, and will bloom uninterruptedly un- 
til hard frost. 

SPECIAL DECEMBER OFFER: 
For orders received before January 1— 
50c a packet—5 packets for $2.00. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR S8TH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY = seem maar 











The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 

















Forcing and 
Decorative Plants 


Azalea indica, late blooming. 
Empress of India, ivory 
salmon. 
Prof. Walters, single, light 
pink. 
Mme. Vander Cruyssen, pink. 


Kurume Azaleas 

Bridesmaid, salmon. 

Cherry Blossom, pink. 

Christmas Cheer, red 

Pink Pearl, salmon-rose. 
Roses for forcing, pot-grown 
Lilacs, rare Hydrangeas, and 
scores of other plants for forc- 
ing. Write for complete list. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 
ANY GARDENER 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is a com- 
plete, practical and timely magazine, 
known as America’s finest garden 
monthly. Attractively printed, inter- 
esting and useful, it is a gift you 
will never regret, and a very thrifty 
one too! It costs only $2.00 per 
year. Single copies are 25c. Send for 
it today. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 















DREER’S 
1934 Garden Book 





Ready Soon! 


One of the most accurate, compre- 
hensive catalogs of all the worth- 
while flowers, plants and vegetables, 
4s well as a year-round reference 
book and a dependable guide to in- 
telligent buying. If you have been a 
Dreer customer within the past two 
years, you will get the new Garden 
Book automatically. Otherwise, 
please reserve your copy NOW. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











For Autumn Sowing 


Now is the right time to sow seeds of many 
Lilies, Irises, Peonies, Roses and other in- 
teresting plants that need winter’s cold to 
start them. 


Write Dept. B for Descriptive List 
REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


Black Locust 

Red Pine am : — ——— 
° 1lis Wl rees a 

Black Pine grow into safe, sure 

White Spruce profits. 

Norway Spruce 





Re-forest burned-over 
acres; replant bare 


Write today for special 
Fall prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 


Send th 
Send the > Trap 


for your Gardening Friends’ Christmas. 





“Most effective mole trap on the market.” 
Will be appreciated the year round. 
Seasonably wrapped with’ your name on 


greeting card mailed direct for $2 each. 


C. E. GRELLE 
GREENHILLS PORTLAND, ORE. 


Copy of “‘Moles and how to control them” sent free 


Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds of 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
86 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST; 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 


Gifts 
FOR GARDENERS 


Send for leaflet suggesting Ohristmas 
presents that garden lovers will enjoy. 


AMY HORE - 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 

















HORTICULTURE 
GROWING THE LOTUS FROM SEED 


EW seem to realize the ease of growing nelumbium, or 
lotus, from seed. A fifteen-cent packet of mixed seed pur- 
chased last Spring contained six seeds, from which I obtained 
three fine plants which bloomed in late August, bearing 
handsome, large, deep rose flowers. A friend, planting a dozen 
collected seed of our native yellow nelumbium—seed collec- 
tion is prohibited in some states—obtained a dozen fine 
plants. 

I planted the seed in May in a saucer of torpedo sand, 
barely covering the seed with sand, and barely covering the 
sand with water. Before planting, I filed a small spot half 
way through the seed coat, filing midway of the longer 
diameter, and at right angles to that diameter, and afterwards 
soaking the seed two days in warmish water. Any time that I 
have filed by accident completely through the seed coat, the 
seed has rotted. 

After two weeks on a sunny window sill, three seeds 
sprouted. When each sprout was an inch high, I transferred 
each seed, with an accompanying spoonful of sand, to the 
center of a quart strawberry box filled with slightly rotted 
stable manure. The boxes were set where water would just 
barely cover them at the edge of a clay bottomed, sunny, 
stagnant pool where I wanted them to grow. By September 
they had covered many square yards each. No plant produced 
more than two flowers, nor have I ever had more the first 
season from lotus seedlings; but I have planted splendid 
tubers without securing even one flower the first season. 

A lotus from seed planted in 1932, bore this year hundreds 
of flowers, having as many as 14 open at once. Growing 
plants from seed offers an inexpensive and easy way of ob- 
taining stock for beautifying shallow pools, disused canals, 
sloughs, and the like. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


TENDER PLANTS IN A COLD CLIMATE 


EAR SIR: Readers of Horticulture may be interested in 
an experiment which one of my clients is making in 
Stockbridge, Mass. As is well known, the climate there is 
severe, the Winter cold dropping to 38 or 40 degrees below 
zero at times. It has long been a theory of mine that many 
plants supposed to be more or less tender will survive a great 
deal of cold if they are protected from wind, full sun and 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

For two years now we have had no difficulties with such 
plants as Abelia grandiflora, Lonicera nitida and L. pileata, 
half a dozen varieties of box, five of pyracantha, etc. In fact 
the only thing that has failed so far is leiophyllum, and that 
always fails in my experience. Even Osmanthus fragrans is 
alive, and it pulled through in perfect shape until the first 
week in April last Spring when the pine boughs were removed, 
after which most of its leaves burned off at once and the top of 
the plant died back shortly after. But a good foot or more is 
thriving. 

Our only protection is against wind, and light pine boughs 
are used to soften the sun. The ground, too, is covered with 
pine around the plants after it is thoroughly frozen. 

—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 

















SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application | 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Start Cold Storage Pips 
NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
25 for $2.00; 100 $7.00 


Thomas J. Grey Co. Lily-of-the-Valley 
| 
| 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
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CLASSIFIED 
DAHLIA CLUMPS: Fall Delivery A No. 1 
Stock—‘“‘Congressman Wolverton,” ‘Fraz- 
ier,” “Lincoln Dickey,” “Peter Pan," 


“President Hoover,” ‘“‘Robert E. Lee.” Any 
one of the above six for $2.00. Send for 
our complete list. Albert Parrella, 3380 Ely 
Avenue, Bronx, New York. 





WANTED: 16 Standard Bay Trees, ten to 
twelve foot high over all, eight foot diam- 
eter globe. Matched specimens. Send snap- 
shot and prices to STONEACRES, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE: One Century and (one cactus 
Opuntia Monacantha) both 50 years old. 
Also one Heliocereus Specious, one Lygo- 
cactus Truncatus, one Sea onion, two spe- 
cies of rubber plants, two species of fig 
trees—bearing, and numerous other rare 
plants. Any reasonable offer considered. 
WM. A. GOOD, Mountan Top, Luz. Co., 
Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Single man, age 25 (American), wants posi- 
tion as greenhouse assistant or gardener of 
small estate. Six years’ experience, includ- 
ing fruit (peaches and grapes) and two 
years at A. C. Burrage’s growing orchids. 
Can drive automobile. Excellent references. 
\ J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 








Head gardener with over 30 years’ practical 
experience in gardening, under glass, as 
well as outdoors, is seeking a position on 
private estate. Seven years in last place, 22 
years in former one, both large estates. 
Have very fine references in regard to char- 
acter and capability. Married, no children. 
49 years old. H. H. F., Box 81, Prides 
Crossing, Mass. 





Field work and selling. Man, 26 years of 
age, desires position. Trained in propagat- 
ing and raising of perennials and other 
nursery stock. Has had good orchard ex- 
perience, also selling experience. P. F. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position on private estate as care- 
taker, knowledge of gardens, nursery 
stock, rockeries, flowers, and everything 
pertaining to economical upkeep of estate. 
19 years last place. American, married, no 
children. References of character and abil- 
ity. M. D. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener caretaker: Marr‘ed, 10 years last 

position, understands all branches garden- 

ing, care of live stock, poultry. Excellent 

eee. Address Box 174, Duxbury, 
ass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker-gardener. 
Cultivated. responsible man. Treasurer of a 
Westchester County Garden Club recently. 
Married. daughter 14. Very moderate pay. 
Frank Sherwood, 22 Cooley Street, Pleas- 
antville. New York. 





Experienced gardener, with thorough 
knowledge of greenhouse and landscape 
work. Best references of both private and 
commercial places. Married. one child, 
wishes position as superintendent, care- 
taker, etc. Rud. Bauerle, Box 55, Wood- 
bury, Long Island, N. Y. 





Gardener and greenhouse man wants posi- 
tion. Single, 28 years old, eight years’ ex- 
perience. Good references. G. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Orchid grower: General greenhouse and 
estate work. Married, 42 years of age. Best 
of references. G. K., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, no children, desires 
position on small estate. Five years’ exper!- 
ence in greenhouse work. Experienced also 
in the care of lawns, flowers and general 
upkeep of an estate. Excellent references 
furnished. L. N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Experienced gardener, married, one child, 
wishes position as superintendent or care- 
taker. Best references. Box 55, Woodbury, 
= 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening. flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture.”” Boston, Mass. 





Gentleman wishes to recommend his Iste 
head gardener. life experience in green- 
houses and all branches outside. F. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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- THE THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
1 
z MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
4 SOCIETY 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ly EVENING LECTURE Sixth Floor 
on HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society at ae 
is, with one exception, the oldest society . 
_ of the kind in the country, having been 598 Madison Avenue, New York | | 
. formed in 1829. DECEMBER 14th, at 8:30 P.M. | LIBRARY 
r It occupies a completely equipped building "NATIVE TREES"— Illustrated The Library Committee ye happy to weal 
ee known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- By Henry Hicks nounce that the Library will be open until | 
0 —- oe ee —_ omg og 9 o'clock on Tuesday evenings throughout 
e- venue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. ‘ 4 = 
; . * on ge rist- 
~ This handsome and commodious building, MONTHLY MEETING the Winter (with the exception of the Chri | 
d. erected in 1900, is one of the architectural mas holidays) for the benefit of members | 
a landmarks of the city. at who cannot come to the rooms in business 
7 ” i 598 Madison Avenue, New York hours. 
Horticultural Hall contains one of the * * * 
- largest and most comprehensive horticultural DECEMBER 20th, at 2:30 P.M. a 
of rsogenr in oe mg Py ao * "INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS" GARDENING CONSULTANT 
d- the public each weekday from .M. to , 
ee P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- —— = oo and “ Charts On Mondays (except at times of Flower 
ClO noons in the Summer. Three librarians are y ur Merrington Shows), Mr. David Rust, the Society's gar- 
n, at the service of visitors and will undertake to COMPETITIVE CLASSES: deni . 4 + ‘ll b my th ff f the | 
i i offices o 
_ answer garden questions of all kinds as woh Professional Specimen Tropical Plant ong expert, will be in the 
a this can a. by cn nee to a — Amateur Centerpiece for Christmas Society for personal or telephone consulta- | 
08 ed a ee eee ney Sao tion by members. Appointments for Mr. | 
8. Entries Must Be in Place by Twelve Noon Rust to visit gardens may be made for other | 
ir 
4 Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to week-days. | 
i obtain a membership blank or to ask for LIBRARY FACILITIES . 
ai see : . elephone—Rittenhouse 8352 
7 additional information should apply to Every Monday the Library will be open from (Telep ) 
at- 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. thereby offering evening * * x 
er THE SECRETARY study for those who cannot avail themselves 
~_ , of the day privilege. Members may extend 
oe Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. | this courtesy to their friends. JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
~ | | 
re- 
ng GRASSES FOR LAWN PURPOSES 
te. 
“4 | pee a general purpose lawn, Kentucky bluegrass is unex- | 
" Ks celled, either when used alone or in combination with 
ni recognized other grasses, according to Professor M. T. Munn, seed spe- | 
“ 46 the best cialist at the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., in a 
>. sna ean recent statement on a three-year test with various combina- | 
, BIMPORTED GRANULATED, : . . 
tt: EAT M OS tions and unmixed plantings of grasses for lawns made on the 
er. is station grounds. Some of the bluegrass plats did not look 
Sy : especially promising the first season, he says, but later they | 
a. alWay S this brand i improved in appearance and are now the most promising | 
_ spec Ify of all the plats. Professor Munn has prepared brief directions| | The Perfect Natural Mulch 
" ATKINS & DURBROW | on the establishment and care of lawns which may be obtained | | Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, | 
LF ; hcp upon request to the station. . pen ante wee. ‘ . 
a Commenting on some of the other grasses tried out at the poe ye ike cel ca 
nd- 177 MILK STRESS, BOSTON, MASS. experiment station, Professor Munn says: | in summer. 
— The ryegrass which is grown in the Northwest and sold as ‘‘domestic’’ | Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
at. ryegrass has proved to be an annual and serves only as a nurse crop. Plats | a solid mass nor freeze in winter. | 
ox: planted heavily with the grass were very thin the second season because it | Rain and melting snow see 
& P 
of Holiday Gifts for Your Garden Frien¢s did not survive the Winter. If used in large quantities in mixtures, | through quickly. 
= S-L-N PLANT STAKES and LABELS domestic ryegrass will crowd out the other permanent grasses only to die | Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
- Stakes and labels of distinction which add out itself later and leave large bare areas. If used at all, it should be regarded and thawing of ground in spring, | 
net utility and beauty to any garden. as a quick catch crop or nurse crop and then used only in small amounts. and protect roots from damage 
gs 624” and 6 36” stakesfor....... $3.00 Perennial ryegrass, particularly stock from England and Ireland, proved | Deiat Uitie bene eeatien prin . | 
= a = Sab gh RR ae <. to be very persistent and does not die out after a season or so, as advertised. cn dir anibdidanciek ton. ae | 
aa A box of 20 S-L-N lab ae neal On the contrary, it becomes long and leafy very quickly after each cutting ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 
=_ Pestaeid a ailione eget A f check and in the Summer becomes very tough to cut. Timothy is an abomination | Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
— ne ee ee eer en em Semen en Sree : : : : bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
1so W. B. ESSELEN, co soviston st.. seston in a lawn seeding mixture, for it grows quickly, crowds badly, is stubbly, | toh mo ag 
ral and soon disappears altogether. Wuthe Ger patese a 
" Among the so-called ‘‘special’’ grasses fried out at Geneva, mention quantity wanted. 
; ; should be made of the fescues and the bent grasses. The fescues are suited | ome: ith Ord 
— Established 39 Years only to light soils, to shaded areas, and golf greens, and then must be used . —_ —— a 
‘Id. . Pulverized - in sufficient amounts to insure a fescue turf. It is a mistake to use a small | | 
re- a. “2 amount of fescue seed in a mixture as it will only produce a spotted lawn | 
ry, Sheep Manure 2.50 100 lbs. and occasion complaint on the part of the buyer. The bent grasses are in 
- Bone Meal 2.25 100 Ibs. much the same class as the fescues, especially as regards their use in lawn | 
a ss eee Fg age any grass mixtures. They are suited for use only under special conditions and | 
- _ Philadelphia eames then require special handling for satisfactory results. Advertisements to | 
ind the contrary, the bent grasses are not adapted to general purpose lawns. 
Y SS SEEDS 
a“ Pe me ie The trials also showed that in New York it is rarely safe | 
— EL. SHUTE& CO to seed after the first of October, as later seedlings encounter | 810 Main Street 
ate . e . m4 
= oe, Seaenee, ‘Seems Gen. cane «=| ©? CS Wenther to become established and usually must be Towanda, Penna. 
are Philadelphia, Pa. reseeded in the Spring. 


























ARISTOCRATS of the GARDEN 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


Former Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University 


The perennial question “What is best to plant?” 
is here answered as only this greatest gardener 
in the world could answer it. 

In these volumes will be found not only the 
origin and history, names and idiosyncrasies, 
propagation and development, but the useful- 
ness and beauty of those plants which it is the 
hope and desire of all garden lovers to see 
growing in their own gardens. 


70 illustrations, 638 pages, 644x9%, gilt 
tops, two volumes, per set 


ERNEST H. WILSON — Plant Hunter 
By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 

Editor of “Horticulture” 
This book is an excellent guide to Wilson’s available material, as well as 
giving the romantic story of his remarkable life. It contains a 70-page com- 
plete List of His Most Important Introductions and Where to Get Them. 
Mr. Farrington, close friend and co-worker with Dr. Wilson, writes sym- 
pathetically, sanely and without fulsome eulogy. 


31 illustrations, 218 pages, 542x8%4 


The BACKYARD GARDEN 
By EDWARD IL. FARRINGTON 
This invaluable little book tells how to use every inch of available space so 
as to produce food for the table and flowers to feed the soul. There are many 
valuable short cuts and handy reference and planting tables. 
“A true little handbook is ‘The Backyard Garden,’ by E. I. Farrington, 
who is by way of being the editor of America’s best all-gardening 
magazine ‘Horticulture.’”—New York Herald Tribune. 


10 illustrations, 191 pages, 5x74 


IF 1 WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 
By ERNEST H.WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 
With a foreword by Richardson Wright 
Editor of “House & Garden” 

Here are the fully ripened, chosen fruits of 

Wilson’s vast experience, the amply weighed 

and selected judgments on the numerous 

and amazingly varied plants which came 

under his eye and hand through nearly half 

a century of personal study and endeavor. 

It is a practical book for either the home 

gardener or the landscape gardener. A beau- 

tiful volume. 

38 illustrations, 314 pages, 8x10%, 

gilt top 





FRE TO IMABE | 
ATARI 
A GARDE 


ORDER FORM 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. . 


Send the following books. It is understood that if I am not satisfied with 
any of them I may return them without obligation. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CHINA — MOTHER of GARDENS 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


Here is the story of Dr. Wilson’s extensive travels in western China into 
country that had hitherto been little explored and from which he culled the 
horticultural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. 


61 illustrations, 418 pages, 6% x 10, Chinese binding, gilt top 


ARISTOCRATS of the TREES 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the poetry and the personality of trees 
will find their imagination fired by this great masterpiece. No other book 
has ever attempted to give as much detailed, reliable and essential informa- 
tion as is included in this great work. 


66 illustrations, 300 pages, 8°4x 1134, De Luxe format 


BULBS for AMERICAN GARDENS 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, President of American Iris Society 


The largest, most complete and most practical 
book on bulbs ever published in this country. 
Not only does Mr. Wister tell what kind of 
bulbs are best for every climate, but how they 
are to be set out to get the best results, how 
they are to be cared for, how they are to be 
increased, and best of all, how they should be 
planted with respect to garden coloring. 


53 illustrations, 17 line drawings, 303 pages, 
6x9%%, gilt top $6.5 


AMERICAN GARDENS 


Lied 
JOHN C. WISTER 











AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 
The Arnold Arboretum 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


The story of a garden, open free to all every day in the year, in which may be 
seen all the aristocrats of the northern lands. Eighteen chapters rich in in- 
valuable data for professional and amateur gardeners. 


50 illustrations, 130 pages, 644 x8%4, with map 


PLANT HUNTING 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


“The story Dr. Wilson tells of his wanderings over the world in search of 
plants, his explorations and adventures leading to the finding of some beau- 
tiful flower or some strange or useful plants, is fragrant with the joy he had 
in every step of the way and every journey was marked by its own pleasures 
and successes, its individual delights and satisfactions. The reader learns 
about them all, envisages from the author’s descriptions the flowers and 
other plants of each locality, watches him taking risks and plunging into 
adventures and rejoices with him when he comes out exultant at having 
added to the gardens of civilization another of nature’s closely guarded 
jewels.”—New York Times. 


128 illustrations, 524 pages, 6x9'4, 2 handsomely bound volumes, 


The LILIES of EASTERN ASIA 

By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 
Having seen all of the known Lilies in their natural habitat, and experi- 
mented with them under all climatic conditions, it is natural that Ernest H. 
Wilson should have an intimate and expert knowledge of Lilies, their habits 
and cultural requirements. This book is a detailed account of such knowledge. 


22 illustrations, 124 pages, 8x11, gilt top 
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